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| ©pon a Treatiſe called The Idea 
| of Happines. | 


w 


Ome Truths there are of jo refin'd 4 ſtrain. | 

| > They all Commerce with vulgar Souls dif- > 

And nobler Spirits only entertain > (dain,j 
| Who,while the Sordid Croud feed groſs beneath, 
# The Parer Element exalted breath. | 
| ' To ſuch aloneour Author does prepare. 
| Az Intelleftual Treat of Heavenly fares 
Rich Manna. true Elixir, drawn with art 
| More exquiſite than Hermes could impart 3 
4. Subſtantial Happineſs, Jos uncreate, 
| } Beyong the reach of Time,beyondthe power of fate; 
4 Foretaſts of Bliſs which in_this life commence” 
Þ. To the pure IntelleF, abſtralt from ſenſs 
Such Extaſies as raiſe the human Soul, © 

Iz trance ineffable, above the Starry Pole 3 
Uniting, Man by ways not underſtood, 

12 Goa, the univerſal Spring of Good. 
' Great Myſtery ! which tho it ſoars above 

My groveling Reaſon, I adore and love. 
_ Bleſt Union, which mankind advances more 
A Than by the Fall it was debas'd before. 
'Man was at firſt below the Ar-tls made, 
But now with higher Glory is array'd. 

7s | They 


They for their Erronrs fourd no offer d Grace, 
For ever baniſh'd from their Makers Face. 
But God himſelf in Human Form deſcends, 
And man's Redemption by his Death commends. 
By which vaſt Merit happy we receive 

oth in 4nd with the Deity to Live. 
Who that his Dignity did truely know, 
Would fix bis fond deſires on things below > 
AP the huge Boaſt of Life is but a Dream 
Compar'd with even athought of this high Theme, | 
The great Idea, which ſo nobly Shines 
In the rich habit of thy wondrous Lines. 
Farewell vain World, and all thy empty Pride, 
With which it glitters only till 'tis try'd, 
When the falſe Luſtre vaniſhing away ' 
The baſeneſs of the Meral does betray. 
For I, direed by thy light Divine, 
To true and laſting Joys my Soul reſign, 
Which here on Earth begin in lefs degree, 
And higher rux to aff Eternity. 


London, F cb. I 2. G. P. 
' 1684, 
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To the admird ( though to me un- 


. Ando affirm Antipodes was Herefie. 3 


| known ) Author, on bs IHgenious 
Treatife, The Idea of Happi- 


nels, 


"One om of the World had paſ#d, before 
Onr Fathers ford the nſe of Sail and Oar- 

Embark'd fecurely in a hollow Tree, 

They rudely ventzr 4 firſt to Plough the Sea. 

With Branehes they ſuppli'd the uſe of Oar, 


Their Rule and Compaſs was the ajdacent Shore. 


But ſtill Experience taught them,and they grew 
Both Wiſer every day, and Bolder too. ; 
And every Generation found out ſomething new. 
At length by ſome Great Hero was made known, 
To men, the Art of Navigation. 

And now in foreign Goods the Merchants trade, 
Iſlands begin to be inhabited. 

But ſtill their Knowledge did contracted lye\ 
Iz little room, lame was their Geography, + 
Till the Great Drake reſolu'd the weighty doubt 
By compaſſing the ſpatious World abont. 

The mighty Drake, who Regions did explore, 
Known only to One greater Traveller, the Sur, 


before. 
(vefo _ 


So. we had never. feen the brighteſt ray 


Of Truth Divine, hadſ# thou not ſhewn tho way. 


T hou art our-PYrake, Thou who alone didft dare 
To move It. 47 unknown, untrodden Sp re, . 
And, for leſs aftive Mortals,didſft deſcry.. 
New Worlds of moſt refind Philoſophy. 
. | $0, bythe Condudt# of an Angel's Hand, 
The Ijraelites poſſeff*d the happy Land. -. 
The Heavenly Glories,on the Face they ſhone, a 
And with thee thou haft breught the inherent 7 
bw , (Brightneſs down. 1] 
In thy Idea we ingraven ſee, . | 
1: Characters Divine, Felicity. 
{hou a new Map of Paradiſe haſt. drawn, 
And more exatt than ere before was, known. 
. Which (if there's ought that Poets way foretel/)) 
Shall laft as long. ( tis drawn ſo rarely well * > 
As men believe. « Heaven,” or fear a Hell. } 


London, Feb. 7." * + . þ W.R. 
1684. | : 


To thee,0n Contemplation's Mount, were ſbewn} | 


ON 
Mr. Norris's Idea of Happineſs. 
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2688 HEN our-inſpired Writer, monnting on 
. TheWingsof tow'ring Contemplation, 
” JConld not to our low Sphere hzs flight confine, 
3 | But with a Genius Divine, 
Flew high, and Cut the pure Hitherial Line; 
| When all diſſolud in Extaſies, 
He his Idea fram'd of Happinels; 
A bright fac d Cherub 'twas that led the way, 
And clear d his Eyes with a Celeſtial Ray, 
| And that he might to men make known 
His ſtrange Myſterious Revelation, | 
Inſpir'd his Soul withGuſts and Strains Divine, 
Beyond whatere were given by the Sacred: Nine, 
$ With him he took his. flight © 
'- Through the vaſt Orbs of Light, 
Left all our gilded Toys, 
Our Atmoſphere of dusky Foys, 
No falſe diſeuiſes could his Eyes betray | 
Nor gaudy Lures his flight delay, 
Towards Heaven he made, and everlaſting Day. 


ennoy "ood 
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The Seraphins they guarded him along, 
And as he wpwards diidl aſpire; 
With Hallelujahs rais'd his Genius higher, 
And with Caleſtial Cadence fill'd his Tongue. 
| Till be at length paſs d on, 
Throigh many a Bliſsful Region, . / 
To the bright Court too F'2 
The Element of Love. 
Where,with enlightned and inamonr d Eyes, 
In Beatific extaſies, 
He view'd the dazling Jaſper mound 
That did the Empyrean Seat ſurround, 
The great Metropolis of Bliſs, 
And in its Anti-courts did ſt, 
Enjoying all that could be fit, 
For one not made Immortal yet. 
Thus did his Soul from Heaven but one remove 
Abſtraed by Seraphic Love, 
| From tyes Corporeal well nigh rent, 
By powerfull Energys of Thought intent | 
Dwell fx'd in Contemplation 0 the bright | 
| Ideas of the Ged of Light. 
' Till ſcorning ſenſual ObjeFs, he could feaſt 
Oz Praiſes, ad 0x Anthems make Repaſt. 


And did on this ſide Heaven with rays Dizvint| 
I, 


Of antedated and immortal Glory Shine, 


ST © 


| They, like a bright; Columbus, down the Skzes 


He fail'd, his Voyage told, and new diſcoveries 
Of PR Fortunate, a»d Coaſts of Bl:ſs 
ad Continents of everlaſting Happineſs. 
And of theme Charts and Maps he drew, 
Fair, like th' Original, and True, 


& Caſting the Rumb's by wÞ you are to Steer, (clear 
And how the Shelves topaſs, and howthe Rocks to 


Of Joys that true and good appear. 

He tells how the Coaſt bears, and. how to tack 

Leſt we for Shoar the Clouds miſtake, 
Left into galphs of ſenſual Foys we fall 

Purſuing Intellecnal ; 

He ſhews the ſhortneſs of the formers date, 
How few they are, and how they Circulate 
Still to the Point from whence they firſ begun, 
That nothing's good nor new xnder the Sun. 


q . IV. 
Then, as a Radient Cynoſure, he leads 
By theſe his Lines of Light 
And paths then Milky way more bright, 
Souls more refin'd; Them he conduds and guides, 


By many « Degree 


"Of the large Latitude of Extaſie, 


In th' Ocean of perpetual delight 


Through 


-- Through Viſions, Raptures, Elevations high, 
To the round Haver of Eternity. 
TI by Calm Sikence all 2 round 
| And ftill tranquillity "tis found 
That an eternal Paradife-#s nigh. 
And having\made the Port 

Where joys withoit allay reſort, 
1 hey take their larger Portions with the Bleſt 
#: Viſion, Love, and Joy, 4nd endleſd Feſt. 


London, March 25. 15] &.P. 
. 1684. 
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An Itea of Happineſs, &e. x 
SIR, | : 


| HO :you have been pleas'd to aſſign 
me the "Task- of an Angel, and in. 
that Reſpe&t have warranted me to 
diſobey you 3 yet fince, a conſiderable part 
of that experimental Knowiedge which I 
have of Happineſs is owing to the Delight 
which I take in your vertuous and endearing 
Friendſhip, I think *tis but reaſonable I 
ſhould. endeavour to give you an. Idea of 
that, whereof you-have gtven rme- the 2oſ- 
ſeſſaon. | 
You' defire to know of me wherein the 
greatelk Happineſs attainable by man in this 


. [Life confiſt. And here, tho I ſee my 


ſelf engaged in a work already too difficult 
for me, - yet I find it neceſlary to enlarge it : 


| For, ſince the greateſt Happineſs, or Sz-- 
. | mnur Bonum of this Life 1s a Species of Hap- 
| pine(s in general, and fince it iscall'd CGreat- 


eſt) not becauſe abſolutely perfect and com- 
pleat 3 bat inaſmuch as it comes neareft to 
© Ho that 


4) 
that which indeed is fo, it will be neceſſary 
firſt to ſtate the Notion of Happineſs in Ge- 
neral, and then.to define wherein that Hap- | 
pineſs does confift which is perfett and com- | . 
pleat, © before I can proceed to a Reſolution | # 
of your Queſtion. | + xr 

By Happineſs, in the moſt general Senſe of C 
the- word, I underſtand nothing elſe but an | 
Enjoyment of any Good. The leaſt Degree of | - 
Good has the ſame Proportion to the leaſt. 
Degree of Happineſs as the. greateſt hasto the | 
greateſt, and conſequently as many ways-as a 
man enjoys any Good, ſo many ways he may | ; 
beſaid to be happy : neither will the Mixture 
of Evil make him forfeit his Right to. this 
Title, unleſs it either equals the: Good he P 
enjoys, or exceeds it : And then indeed it | | 
does ; but the Reaſon is, becauſe in ſtrid&- D 
neſs of Speaking, upon the whole Accofint | 
the man enjoys no Good at all ; For if the| x 
Good and the Evil be equal-balancd, it | . 
muſt needs be indifferent to that man either | 
to be or'not to be, there being not the leaſt | x 
Grain of good to determine his Choice :. So | x 
that he can no more be ſaid to be happy 1n 


that Condition, than he could before he - 
was bern. And much leſs, if the Evil ex- il 


« ceeds the Good : For then he is not- only | \, 
not 


: 
4 


9: 


not happy, but abſolutely and purely miſe- 


| rable : - For after an exa&t Commenſuration 


ſuppoſed between the Good and the Evil, 
all that remains over of the Evil is .pure and 
imple Miſery 3 which is the Caſe . of the 
Darin'd : And when 'tis once come to this 


( whatever fome Mens Metaphyſicks may per- 


ſwade them) I am very well ſatisfied, that 
'tis better not to be than to be. But now 
on the other fide, if the Good does never ſo 


| Inttle ont-weigh the Evil, that Overplus of 


Good is as pure and aunallay'd in its Propor- 


tron, as if there were no fuch Mixture at all ; 


and confequently the Poffeffion of it may 
properly be call'd Happinefs. If 

E know the Maſters of Moral Philoſophy 
do not treat of Happineſs in this Latitude 3 


| neither is it fit they ſhould : For their Bufi- 


neſs being to point out the ultimate End of 
Humane. Actions, it would be an impertinent 
thing for them to give any. other Idea of 
Happineſs than the higheſt : But however this 
does not hinder but that the General Idea of 
Happineſs may be extended farther, even to 
the Fruition of any Good whatſoever : Net- 
ther is there any reaſon to find Fault with 
the Latitude of this Notion, fince we acknow- 
ledge Degrees even in Glory. 
3 


In 


: ©43 
In this General Idea of Happineſs two things 
are contain'd. : One is, fome Good, either 
real or apparent, in the Fruition of which 
we are ſaid to be in_ ſome meaſure ar- other, 
\ happy. The other is the very Fruition it 
ſelf. "The firſt of theſe is uſually called O5- 
jeFive Happineſs , and the latter Formal. 
Some I know divide Happineſs into. theſe as 
diſtin& Species ; but I think not fo artifici- 
ally: For they are both but conſtituent 
Parts, which joyntly make up one- and the 
ſame Happineſs: Neither of them are ſuftict- 
ent alone, ' but they are both equally neceſ- 
fary. That” the laſt of theſe is a neceſſary 
Ingredient, I think no doubt can reaſonably. 
be. made : For what would the greateſt 
Good imaginable ſignifie without Fruition ? 
And that the former is likewiſe neceſlary is 
no leſs certain : For how car there be ſuch 
a thing as Fruition without an Object? I 
grant *tis not ar all neceſſary that the Object 
be a real ſubſtantial Good it 14 appear ſo, 'ris 
ſufficient. | 
From 'this Diſtin&ion of real and apparent 
Good, ſome have taken occaſion to diſtin- 
2uiſh of Happineſs likewiſe into two forts, 
real.and imaginary : But I believe, upon a 


be 


more narrow Scrutiny into the matter, 'twill 


"L31 
be found, that: all Happineſs, according to 
its Proportion, is —_ real ; and that that 
which they term Imaginary, too well de- 
ſerves the Name, there being no ſuch thing 
in Nature : For let the Object of it be never 
ſo Phanteſtick, yet it muſt (till carry the 
Semblance and Appearance of Good ( other- 
wiſe'it can neither z»#0ve the Appetite nor 
pleaſe it, and. conſequently be neither an 
Object of Deſire nor of Fruition;) and if 
ſo, the Happineſs muſt needs be.real, be- 
cauſe the Formality of the Object, tho 'twere 
never ſo true and real good, would notwith- 
ſtanding lie in the ; 51-Mighs not 1n the 
Reality : Whether it be real or no 1s purely 
accidental: For, fince to-be happy can be 

nothing elſe but to enjoy ſomething which 
I deſire, the Object of my Happineſs muſt 
needs be exjoyd under the fame  Formality 
as *tis:Heſtred. Now ſince 'tis defired only 
as*apparently go00d,- it muſt needs pleaſe me 
when obtained under 'the fame Notion. So 
that it matters not to the Reality of my Hap- 
pineſs,whether-the ObjeR of itbereally good, . 
or only apprehended ſo, ſince 1f it were ne- 
ver ſo-real,it pleaſes only as apparent. The Fool 
has his Paradice as well as the Wiſe-man, and 
for 'the time is as happy in itz and a kind 
G 3 Delu- 


R's 


Deluſion will make a Cloud as pleaſing as 


the Queen of Heavez. And thereforel think 


it impoſſible for a man to think himſelf hap- | 


py, and (during that Perſwaſion)) not really 
to be ſo, He enjoys the Creature of his own 
Fancy, worſhips the [dol of his Imagination, 
and the happieſt man upon Earth does no 
more : For let the Circumſtances of his Life 
be what they will, 'tis his Opinion only that 
muſt give the Reliſh. Without this, Hea- 
ven it ſelf would afford him no Content, 
nor the Viſion of God prove Beatific. "Tis 
true, ' the man is ſeated at the Sprivg-Head of 
Happanefſs, is ſurrounded with excellent Ob- 
Jes 3 but alas, it appears not fo fo him; he 
15 not at all affe&ed with his Condition, but, 
like Adam, lies faſt in a dead Sleep 1n the 
midſt of Paradice. | 
The Sum of this Argument is this 3 Good 
1s 1n the ſame manner the Qbject of Fruitiorn, 
as 'tis of Defire ; and that is not as really 
good 1n its own Nature, but as 'tis judged ſo 
by the Underſtanding ; And conſequently, 
tho it be only apparent, it muſt needs be as 
efiectual to gratifie the Appetite as it was at 
firſt. to -excite 1t during that Appearance. 
So long as it keeps on its Vizor and impoſes 
upon the Underſtanding, what is wanting in 


- 
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| of Happineſs as well as of Devotion : Bur if 


T4 .. 
the thing, is made up by an obbging Impo- 
ſtare, and Tgrorance becomes here the Mother 


the man will dare to be wiſe, and too curi- 
ouſly examine the ſuperficial Tinſel-Good , 
he undeceives | himſelf to his own Coſt, 
and, like Adam, adventuring to eat of the 
Tree of K zowledge, ſees himſeH naked, and 
is aſhamed. And for this reaſon I think it 
impoſſible for any man to love to be flatter'd: 
"Tis true, he may delight to hear himſelf com- 
mended by thoſe who indeed do flatter him ; 
but the true reaſon of that is, becauſe he does 
not apprehend that to be Flattery' which in- 
deed is ſo; but when he once throughly knows 
It, *tis impoſſible he ſhould-be any longer de- 
Iighted with' it. I ſhall conclude this Point 
with this uſeful Refletion, That fince- ever 
Man's Happineſs depends wholly upon his 
own Opinion,the Foundation upon which all 
envious Men proceed, muſt necds be either 
falſe or very uncertain. Falſe, if they think 
that outward Circumſtances and States of Life 
are alt the Ingredienis of Happineſs ; but nn- 
certain however : For ſince they meafure the 
, Happineſs of other Men by their own Opini- 
on, *tis mere Chance if they do not miſplace 
their Envy, unleſs. they were ſure the other 
| G 4 Perſon 


WU 
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Perſan was of the. like Opinion: with them- 
ſelves. And now what a vain irrational thing ] 
15 it to diſquiet. our ſelves into a diſlike of 
our own Condition, merely becauſe we mi- 
{take another- Man's ? 

Thus far of the Notion of Happineſs in Ge- 
neral; Inow proceed to conſider that Happi- 
neſs which is 5yms x; 6AcxAnp@- (as Plato ſpeaks) 
found andentire, perfe& and compleat. Con- 
cerning the general Notion of which, all men, 
[ ſappoſe, are as much agreed as they are in 
the Idea of a Triangle, Thar tis {ych a State 
than whicha better cannot be conceiv'd : In 
which there 1s no Evil you can fear, no Good 
which you deſire and have not 5 That which 
fully and conſtantly. ſatisfies the Demand of 
every Appetite, . and leaves no poſſibility for 
a deſire of Change 3 or to ſumm it up 1n that 
comprehenſive Expreſſion of the Poet, 


God fis efſe velis, nihbilque malis. 


When you would always be what you are, 
and (as the Earl of Roſcommond very ſigni- 
ficantly renders it) do Rather nothing. This 
I fappoſe is the utmoſt that can be ſaid or 
conceiv'd of it, and leſs than this will not be 
enough. » And thus far we are all agreed. 
For I ſuppoſe, the many various Diſputes 


C ma 1n- 
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maintained by Philoſophers concerning Hap- 
pineſs, could not reſpect this general Notion 
of it, but only the particular caxſes or means 
whereby it might beacquired. Andl find T»/ly 
concurring with me in the fame | 
Obſervation, Ez eſt beata vita (lays 
he) querimus autem non que (it, fed unde. 
The difficulty 1s not to frame a conception 
of a perteftly happy State in the genera], but 
to define 1n particular wherein it confifts. 
But before I undertake ' this Province, I 
think it might.not be amiſs to remove one 
Prejudice, which, becauſe it has gaird upon 
my ſelf ſometimes in my Melancholy Retire- 
ments, Iam apt to think it may be incident 
to other men alſo. Its this, Whether aft- 
ter ſo many Deſputes about, ſo many relt- 
leſs endeavours after this ſtate of perfet Hap- 
pineſs, there be any ſuch thing or no. Whe- 
ther 1t' be not a meer [dea, as imaginary as 
. PlatoesCommun-wealth,as fictious as the Groves 
of Elyſcuzz. 1 confe(s, this ſuſpicion has'often- 
times overcai# my mind with black thoughts, 
damp'd my Devotion, and as it were, ___ 
the Wings of my Aſpiring Soul. And T hap- 
\pened to fall into 1t upon a ſerious refle&i 
- * on on the nature of Fruition in the ſeveral 


Periods and Circumſtances of my Life. For 
: I 


Lib, 3» ae Fin, 
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I obſervd according to my, Nerrow experi- '3 
ence, that. I never had in all my Life -the 


ſame thoughts of any good in the very time 
. of the enjoying it as I had before. TI have 
known when I have promiſed my felf vaſt 
Satisfaftions , and my imagination has pre- 


ſented me at a diſtance with a fair Landſcape . 


of Delights, yet when I drew nigh to graſp 
the alluring Happineſs, hke the Serſtive 
Plant it contracted it ſelf at the touch, and 
forinkd almoſt to nothing. in the Fruition. 
And though after the Etjoyment is paſt, it 
- ſeems great again upon Refie&ior as it did be- 


fore in Expe#ation, yetſhould a Platorrical Re- 


volation make the ſame Circumſtances recur, 
I ſhould not think fo. I found 'twas ever 
with me as with the Traveller, to whom the 
Ground which 1s before him, and that which 
he has left behizd him ſeems always more cu- 
. riouſly embroiderd and delightlome, than 
that which he f#ards upon. So that my Hap- 
pinels, like the trme wherein I thought to. en- 
Joy it, was. alwayseither p4i# or to come, ne- 
ver preſent,  Methought I could often ſay 
upon a RecolleFion, How happy was I at ſuch 
a time! 'Or when I was in expeFation. How 
happy ſpall 1 be if I compaſs ſuch a deſign / 
But ſcarce. ever, I a fo. . I was pretty well 
pleasd 


_ : 


= pleasd methought while I expected,” while I 
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I hoped, trill Fruition jogg'd me our of my 
{| pleaſing ſhamber and I knew ut was but a 


Dream. And this ſihgle Confideration has 
often made me even in the very purfuit after 
Happineſs, and full career of my Paſſions, to 
ſtop ſhort on this fide of Frution, and to 
chooſe rather with Moſes upon Mont Nebo 
to entertain my fancy with a remote Proſpect 
of the Happy Land, than to go in and Poſleſs 
It, and then Repire. How then ſhall Man 
be happy, when ſertiflg aſide all the Croſſes.of 
Fortune, he will complain: even of Sxcceſs, 
and Fruition it (elf ſhall aro him ! 
And this melancholy retleftion bred in me 
a kind of Suſpicion, that-for all that I knew 
1t might be ſo in Heavex too. That although 
at this diſtance I might frame tomy ſelf bright 
Ideas of that Region of Bliſs; yet when I 
came tp the Poſſeſſion of it, I ſhould not find 
that perfe& Happineſs there which I expected, 
bot that it would be alwaysto comeas 'tis now, 
and thatI ſhould ſeek for Heaven even in Hea- 
ven it ſelf. That I ſhould not fully acquieſce 
in my condition there, - but at length defire a 
Change. And that which confirm'd me themore 
in this happy Scepticiſm, was, becauſe T conſi- 
der'd that a great number of excellent Beings 
| | who 


. —_ 


who enjoyed the very Quinteſſerce of Bliſs, 


who wereas happy as God and Heaven could 
make them, grew ſoon uneaſy and weary of 
their State. and left their own Habjtation. 
Which: argues that their Happineſs was not 
perfe# and compleat, becauſe otherwiſe they 
would not have deſired a Change, fince that 
very delire is an Imperfe&ion. And it Hap- 
pineſs be not compleat in Heaven, ' ſure 'tis 
impoſſible to be found any where elſe. 
Before therefore I proceed todefine where- 
in perfect Happineſs does confiſt,. I think it 


neceſſary to endeavour the removal -of this 


Scruple,which,Jlike the flaming Sword, forbids 
entrance into Paradice. In order to which, 
I ſhall inquire into the #rve Reaſon why theſe 
 Sublunary good things when: enjoyed do 
neither anſwer our expeFations, nor ſatisfy 
our Appetites, - Now. this muſt proceed either 
from the nature of Fruition it ſelf, or from 
the ImpertcQion of 1t, or from the Object of 
It, or from our ſelves. TI confeſs, did this 
defe proceed from the very nature of Fruiti- 


| 5 on (as 1s fappoſed in the Obje&tion ) 'tis im- 


poſſible there ſhould be” any ſuch thing as 
perfe® Happineſs, ſince *twould faint away 
while exjoyd, and expire 1n our embraces. 
But that it cannot proceed thence, IL have this 
to 
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to offer, Becauſe Fruition. being nothing elſe 
but an Application or Union of the. Soul tg 
ſome good -or agreeable Objec, it 1s, impoſit- 
ble that ſhould /zfer the good enjoyed. [z- 
deed it may leſſen our eſtimation of it, but 
that is becauſe we do not rightly conſider the 
nature of things, but promiſe our ſelves infi- 
nite Satisfactions in the enjoyzent of finite 
Objeas. We look upon things through a falſe 
Glaſs, which Magnifies the Objed at a di- 
ſtance much beyond its juft Dimenſions. We 
repreſent our future enjoyments to. our ſelves 


1n ſuch favourable and partial Ideas which ab- 


ſtrat from all the 77conveniencies and allays 


which will really in the Evexzt. accompany 


them. ' And if we thus over-rate. our Felicz- 
ties before-hand, 'tis no wonder if they baulk 
our ExpeGations in the Fruition. But then 
1t muſt be obſerved, that the Fruitioz does not 
cauſe this Deficiency. in the Obje&, but only | 
diſcover it. Wehave a better inlight into the 
Nature of things near at hand, thanwhen we 
ſtood afar oft, and conſequently .difcern 
thoſe defeds and imperfeFions, which, hke the 
qualities of an ill Miſtrifs, lay bid all the time 
of Conrtſhip, and now begin to betray themy 
ſelves, when 'tis come to exjoyzrert. But thiscan 


never happen but where the Obje& 15 finite. An 
| infinite 
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infinite Obje& can never be over-valued and 
conſequently cannot fruſtrate our ExpeZaetions. 

And as we are not to charge Friition with 
our diſappointments but our felves (becanſe 
we are acceffory to our own deluſion by ta- 


king falſe meaſures of thimgs) ſo netther is | 


the OnſatisfaForineſs of any- condition to 
be imputed to the Nature of Fruitior tt ſelf, 


but either to the imperfeF70r of it or to. the | 


fmiteneſs of the Object. Let the Objet be 
never ſo perfet, yet if the Fraztion of it 
be tn an imperfe&t meafure there will ſtil] be 
room for OnſatisfaForineſs, as it appears in 
our enjoyment of God m this Life. Neither 
can a finite Obje# tally fatisfy us though we 
enjoy it never ſo thoroughly. ' For fince to 
a full ſatisfaction and acquieſcerce of Mind tis 
required that our Faculttes be always erter- 
tained and we ever enjoying : it is impoſſible 
a finite Obje# fhould afford this SatisfaQtion, 


becauſe all the good that is in it (being fi- 


nite _) 1s at length-run over, and then the e-- 
Joyment 1s' at an end, The flower is fuck'd 
dry, and we neceffarity defire a Change. 
Whenever therefore our exjoyzrent proves 
unfatisfying, we may conclude, that either 
the Object is finite, or the Fruition 1mperfeR. 
But then how came the Argels to be _— 
y 


 outof the Throne of God, with whom 


L255) 
f'd with their Condition in the Regions of 
light and immortality, when they drank free- 
ly. of the Fountain of Life proceeding alt wu 
is fulneſs of Joy,and at whoſe Right hand are 
Pleaſures for evermore. Here certainly there 
is noroom either for the finitereſs of the Ob- 
je&, or the imperfeFion of Fruition. And 
therefore their difatisfaQion can be imputed 
to no other Cauſe, than the Nature of F*4s- 
tion in general, which is to. /eſſer the good 
enjoyed, as was ſuppoſed in the ObjeTien. 


This I confeſs preſſes hard, and indeed, 1 


have but one way to extricate my ſelf from 
this difficulty, and that is by. ſuppoſing a 
State of Probation in the Angeis. That they 
did not immediately upon. their Creation en- - 
joy an infinite Obje&, or if they did, yet 
that *twas in an i-perfe# weaſure. For ſhould 


_ It be granted that they were at firſt confirm-_. 


ed in- Bliſs and compleatly happy both in reſpe# 
of Fruition and Obje&, as we ſuppole-they are 
now,I cannot conceive it polhble they ſhould 


| be diflatisfy'd with their Condition. This 


being repugnant to the [des of Perfe® Hap- 

pineſs. 
Since then this diſſatisfaction muſt be de- 
rived either from the imperfe&ion of the Fruz- 
| Front 
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tio, or the finiteneſs of the Obje&, and not 


from the -Nature of Fruition in the general, . 


to infer the poſſibility of perfe&t Happineſs, 


there needs no more to be ſuppoſed than the. 


exiſtence of a Being full fraught with infinite 
inexhauſtable ww and that he: is able to 
+ Communicate to the full. There may be 
then ſucha thing as Perfe&t Happineſs. The 
polltbility of which-may alſo be further pro- 
ved. ( tho not explicated) from thoſe bound- 


leſs Defires, that izemortal Thirſt every man | 


has after it by Nature : Concerning which I 
obſerve, that nothing does more conſtantly, 
more inſeparably cleave to our Minds than 
this Defire of perfe& and conſummated Hap- 
pineſs-: This, as P/ato pathetically expreſles it, 
IS, eotexs Twy Tavey T0 19 AMOTOV 0 EYRE RY, 
* £15 1 pexdAn, the moſt excellentend of all 
our Endeavours,the great Prize,the greatHope. 
This is the Mark every Man ſhoots at, and 
tho we miſs-our Aim never ſo often, yet we 
will not,cannot give over 3 but, like paſſionate 
Lovers, take -Refo/ution from a Redulſe. The 
reft of our Paſſions are much at our own Dit- 
poſal ; yield either to Reaſon or Time; we 
either Argue our (clves out of them, or at 


leaſt out-live them. We are not always in 


Lovs with Pomp and Grandeur, nor always 
dazzled 
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6 
dazzled with the glittering of Riches 3 and 
there 1s'a Seaſon when Pleaſure it ff ſhall 
Courr in'vain- But the-defire of perfe&t Hap- - 
Pineſs has no Intervals, no Viciſſitudes, it 
out-lafts the Motion of the Pulſe, and fur- 
vives the Ruins of the Grave. Many VVa- 
fers cannot quench it, neither can the Floods 
Drown.it: And now certainly God would 
never have planted ſuch an Ardent, fuch an 
wmportunate Appetite in- our Souls, and as it 
were zzterwover 1t with our very, Natures, 


had he not been able to ſatisfie it. 


I-come now to ſhew wherein this perfet 
Happineſs does confift, concerning which, I 
affirm 1n the firſt, place, that it is not to. be 
found in any thing we can enjoy in this Life. . 
The greateſt Fruition we have of God here, 
is imperfe&, and conſequently unſatisfaQtory. 
And as for all other Objeds they are finite, 


and conſequently, though never ſo fully en-. . 


joyd, cannot afford us perfe& SatisfaQtion. 

No; Mar knoweth not the price there-. F- 

of Neither is it to be found in the 1 9% 
nd of the Living, The Depth ſaith, it is 


z0t in me, and the Sea ſaith, it is not in me. 


| The Vanity of the Creature has been ſo co- 


piouſly 'diſcourſed' upon, both by Philoſo- 


. | phers and Divines, and is withall fo obvi- 


H ous 


ous to every thinking man's Experience, ; that T| 
I need not here take an Irvertory of the Crea- 
tion, nor turn Eccleſiaſtes after Solomon. And we 
beſides, I-have already anticipated this Argu- 
ment in what I have ſajd concerning F ruzt;- L 
oz, I ſhall only add one or two Remarks | 7” 
concerning the Objes of Secular Happineſs, | , 
which are not ſo commonly infiſted .upon, | ** 
to what has been there ſaid. The farſt is this, 
that the Obje&s wherein Men generally ſeek - 
for Happineſs here, are-not only firite 1n their + B: 
' Nature, but alſo few. in- mumber.. Indeed,.| , 
could a Man's. Life be ſo: contrived, that he * 
ſhould havea new Pleaſure ſtill ready at hand, | ,- 
aſſoon as he was grown weary' of the Old,. | 
and every day enjoy 4 Virgin Delight, he 
might then perhaps like Mr. Hobbs his. No+ | ©© 
tion, and for a while think himſelf bappy in BY 
this continued Succeſſion of new Acquiſitions. by 
But alas, Nature does not. treat us with this " 
Variety. The compaſs of our enjoyarents is: Y 


much ſhorter than. that of our Lives, and -| 
there- is a_Periadicel Circulation of our Plea- | 
ſures as well-as of our Blood, TOR, + s 
———— 7h, : _ 

erſamur ibidem_atque inſumus uſque; wh 


Nee nova vivendo procuditur ulla uoluptas. 
Lucretius, p 
The. 
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The Enjoyments/ of 'our. Lives run in; 4-per- 
petual Round like the Months in the Kaler- 
dar, bat with a quicker Revolution 3 we 
dance like Fairies 1n a Circle,” and our whole 
Life 1s buta nauſeons Tantology: We riſelike 
the Sun, and'ran-theſame Courſe we did the 
day - before, and to morrqw is but the ſame 
over again - So that the greateft Favourite 


| of Fortune will have Reaſon often enough to 
| cry out with him in Seneca, Zuoſqne eadem ? 


But there is another Grievance which contri- 


”] butes to defeat' our Endezvours after perfett 


Happinefs: m' the Enjoyments of this: Life; 
Which 'is,' that the Objegts wherein we ſeek 


' | it, are niot'onty finite and few 5 bur that they 


commonty'prove Occaſions of greater Sorrow 
to us than' ever they afforded us Contert., This 
may be made out ſeveral ways, as from the 
Labour: of Getting,,” "the Care. of Keeping, 
the fear of 'Lofing, and the like Topicks, com-. 
monly infiſted,on by others; butI wave theſe, 


| and fix upon/another Account leſs blownup- 


on, and-I think more /material than any of 
the reſt. _It-is this, that altho the OPEE lo- 
ſes' that grear , appearance 'in the, Fruztion 


which it had'in the exptFation, yet after it 1s 
one itRefurmes.it again. Now we, when we 
ment” the loſs, do not take our: meaſures 
_ 2a: from 
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from that appearance which the Objeft had in 
the Erjoyment (as we ſhould do to make gur 
ſorrow. not exceed. our Happineſs) but from 
that which it has in the refleFioz, and conſe- 
quently we muſt. needs be more z#iſerable in 
the loſs then we were happy. in the enjoyment. 

From theſe and the like Conſiderations, I 
think it will evidently appear, that this per- 
tet Happineſs is not to be found in any thing 
we can enjoy. in this Life, Wherein then 
does it conſiſt ? I anſwer poſitively, in the 
full and entire Fruition of God. He ( as 
Plato ſpeaks) is, xe 00 u, dggrrenzovingy. THGY, 
the, Proper and Principal End: of Man, the 
Center of our Texrdency, the Ark of our 47 6 
He is the Obje& which alone can farisfy the 
appetite. of the; moſt Capacious Soul, and 
ſtand the Teſt of Fruition to Eternity, And 


to enjoy him fully 1s perfe& Felicity. This | 


in general, is no more than what 1s deliverd 
to us 1n Scripture, 2nd was behev'd by' many 


of the Heathen Philoſophers. But the manner 


of this Fruition requires. a \more- particular 


Conſideration. Much is faid hy;the School- | 


men upon. this Subject, whereof, .in the firſt 
Place, I ſhall give a. ſhort and methodical ac- 

count, and then fix upon the Opinion which 
I beft approve of: | The firſt thing that I ob- 


ſerve, 


-.. 


— 
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ſerve, is, that 'tis generally agreed uponamong 
them, | that this Fruition of God -confifts in 
ſome Operation ;, and I think with very good 
Reaſon. For as by the Obje@ive part of per- 
fe Happineſs we underſtand that which is 
beſt and laft, and to which all other things 
are to be referrd 3 So by the Formal part 
of it muſt beunderſtood the beſt and laſt Ha- 


- buude of Man toward that beſt Obje&, fo 


that the Happineſs may both ways fatisfy the 
Appetite, that is, as 'tis the beſt thing, and 
as 'tis the Poſſeſſion, Uſe, or Fruition of that 
beſt thing : Now this habitude whereby the 
beſt thing is perfectly polleſsd, muſt needs be 
ſome Operation, becauſe Operation is the ulti- 
mate perfeQion - of every Being. Which 
Axion'Cas Cajetan well: obſerves) muſt not 
be ſo\ttnderſtood. as if Operation taken by it 


| ff were'thore” perfeRt than the thing which 


_— It,” but" that-eyery thing with its 


Operation'is more *han withour it. 
The *next thing” which T"obſerve, is, that' 
tis/alfo Wo agreed! n” along! them, 
| eration whetemour>Fryition of 
God does conſiſt, is ar Operation'of the 1: 
telleFual part, and not of the Senſitive: Arid! 
this alſo I take tobe very reaſonable: © Firſt, 
becauſe *ris generally recerv'd, that the Eflence 
of God cannot be the Obje& of any of our 
= I. * 
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Senſes. But Secondly.Suppoſe it could, yet ſince 
this Operation wherein. our perfer?. Loppineſs 
_ does conſiſt muſt be the: ,perfefteſt Operation, 
and fince that of the I»telle&ual part 15 more. 
perfe& than that of the Ser:ſi tive, it follows 
that the, Operation whereby we-enjoy God 
muſt be that of the IteleFual part only. 

But now. whereas the Itel/eFnal part of 
man (as 'tis oppoſed to the Senſitive) 1s.dou- 
ble, viz, That of the Underſtanding, and that 
of the IVzll, there has commenced a great 
Controverly between ur Thomiſts and the 
Scotiſts, in which Ad or. Operationof the.Ra- 
tional Soul the Fruition of God dots confiſt, 
. whether in an. A& of the Underſtauding, or 
in an At of Wi hy an 3 T wi50 Lo 
have it confilt, purely; 1n an &. Ut 
derſtanding, hich 19 fo 0H. Ss OTA 11 8 
A& of the. Will, which EP Ng, ,not> 
here to faunch out.jato. tho 5 Polupy 
tricacics, and Abſtr iP. 


 occal os 
- management of xhiiy Argurient: T7 Fad ax 
to tell, yy; thag. 1.x pink hy-arc 


extrea Thall 4 
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artly 1 into. RAN Theſe, | 
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Divinity, .and La our Souls to the [97.006 
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and the good. ' Theſe T conceive are both fo 
eſſential to the perfe# Fruition of God, that - 

the Idea of it can by no means be maintain 

ed if either of 'them be wanting. For, foes 
God is both Supream Trth and infinite Good- 
ef,he cannot be intirely poſleſs'd but by the - 
moſt clear k»owledge 2a? the moſt ardent /ove. 
And” befides, fince the Soul is happy by. her 
Faculties, her Happineſs muſt confiſt in the 
moſt perfe& Operation of each Faculty, For 
1 Happineſs did confiſt formally in the ſole 
Operation of the Underſtanding ( as moſt 
ay) or in the ſole Operation of the Will (as 
others) the Man would not be compleatly 
and in all reſpe&s Happy. For how. is it poſli- 
ble a Man ſhould be perfetly Happy. in loving 
the greateſt good if he did'not know it, or in 
knowin#? it if he did not Tove it? And-more- 
over, theſe. two Operations do fo mutually 
tend to, the promotion and conſervation of 


one another,” that upori this depends the. per- 


petuity and the conſtancy of our Happineſs, 
For while the Blefſed'do'7e towns 7655 wed- 
cw77), Face to Face contemplate the Supream - 
Truth andthe infinite Goodneſs, they cannot 
chuſe bur Tove'perperually';/ and while they 
perpetually fove,they cannot chuſe bur. perpe- 
tualy contemplate. -And'in this mutual re- 
| | 4 ciprocation 
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ciprocation of the Aﬀions of theSoul confiſts 
the perpetuity of Heaven, the Circle of-Feli- 
City. | AF, 
Befides this way of reſolving our fruitio: 
of God into Viſrer and Love,there is a Famous 
Opinion ſaid to be broacht by Henricas Gan- 


davenſis, who, upon a Suppolſition that God. 
could not be*ſo fully enjoy'd as is required to - 


perfe& Happineſs, only by the Operatiozs or 
Powers of the Soul; fancied. a certain lapſe 
whereby the Divine Eſſexce did fall in with, 
and as it were penetrate the Eſſence of the 
Bleſſed. Which Opinion he endeavours to 
1lluftcate by this Similitude. That as a piece 
of Iron, red hot by reaſon of the [lapſe of the 
fire mto -it, appears all over like fire, ſo the 
Souls of the Bleſſed by this [lapſe of the Dz- 
vine Eſſence into them, ſhall” þe all over D-- 
DINE. : p 

I think he has ſcarce-any followers in this 
Opinion, 'bur I am ſure he bad, a Jeader. For 
this is no more than what Plato taught before 
him, as is to be ſeen in his Diſcourſes about the 
refufion of the Souls of good men. into. the 
Anima Mundi, which 1s the felf-ſame in other 
terms with thisO pinion, Andthe Truth of what 


I affirm" may farther appear from anrexpreſii- 


+ on of that great Platoziſt Plotinws, (viz.) mo 
: ; * the 
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the-Soul will then be Happy when it E0046-46. 
foall depart hence. to God, and 4s a- [hots 
nother and 20 longer ' her ſelf ſhall become 
wholely his, icurho aur) ome xt wirTE Ov ow- 
of.4ces, having joyn'd her ſelf to him as a Center 
to a-Center.  ' CE | 

That ſuch anintimate Conjun@Tior with God 


as is. here deſcribed is poſlible, ſeems to me 


more than credible. from the Nature of the 
Hypoſtatic Union. but whether our Fruitioz 


of Gald after this Life ſhall confiſt in 1t, none 


know but thoſe happy Souls who enjoy him, 
and therefore I ſhall determine nothing be- 


fore the time. This' only I obſerve, that 


ſhould our Fru:tioz of God confiſt in ſuch an 
Union or rather Penetration of Eſſences, that 
would not excludebur rather infer thoſe Ope-. 
rations of Vion and Loveasneceſlary to Frui- 
tio but on the other band, there ſeems no 
ſuch neceſſity of this. Union to the Fruitioz, 
but that it. may be conceiv'd intire without it. 
And therefore why we ſhould multiply dith- 
culties. without cauſe,-I ſee no reaſon. For 
my. part I ſhould. think my -ſelf ſufficiently 

appy in the clear. Viſion of my Maker, nor 
ſhould I defire any thing beyond the _ |, 
Prayer of Moſes, 1 beſeech thee ſhew 1g, ** 
me thy Glory. mw | 


For 
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For what an infinite SatisfaQtion, Happi- 
neſs, and Delight muſt'it needs be to have 2 
clear and intimate perception of that Primi- 
tive and Original Beauty, PerfeQtion and 
Harmoftiy;whereof all that appears fair and ex- 
cellent either to our Serſes or Underſtanding? 
Ir- this Life is but a faint imitation, a pale Re- 
flection! Fo fee him who is the Fountain of 
all: Being, containing in himſelf the perfedi- 
on, not only of all that is, 'but of all that is 
poſſible to'be, the Alpha a»d Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, the firſt and the lafF, 
which is, and which was, and which is 


f9- come, the Almighty ! To ſee him of Rev 2. 8. 


whom all Nature is the Izyage, of whom all 
the Harmony both of the viſible and inviſible 
World 1s but the Eccho 1 To: ſee him, who 
(as Plato divmely and magnificently expreſſes 
it ) is 79\v TmAoyO- 73 1918 dvre 10 duo jus” 
ers 1ov0ugve ds ov. Phe immenſe Ocean-of 
Beauty, which is it {Of by it ſelf, with itſelf; 
nniform, alwayes exiſting! This certainly will 
afte& the Soul with all the plealing and ravi- 
ne ht ow pod Love and 'Defire, Joy and 
Delight, Wonder and Amazement, together 


with a ſettled'Acqmeſcence/and Complacency . | 


of Spirit only* leſs infinite than the Lovelinef 
that cauſes it,and the peculiar Complacency of 
207. him 
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him who rejoyces in his ownfalneſs, and the 
Comprehenſions of Eternity. We ſee how 
ſtrangely our Senſe of Seeivg is affected with 
the .Harmony of Colours, and our ſence of 
Hearing with the Harmony of Sounds,. info- 
much that ſome have' been too weak. for. the 
enjoyment, and have grown mad with the. 
Sublimate of Pleafare. And if ſo, what then 
ſhall we think of the. Beatific Viſion, the plea- 
ſure of which will fo far tranſcend that of the 
other, as God who is all over Harmony and 
Proportion exceeds the ſweeteſt Melody of . 
Sounds. and Colours, and the perception of 
the Mind is more vigorous, quick and pier- 
cing than that-of the Senſes ? - This is perfe# 
Happineſs , this is the Tree of Life which 


oa midſt.of the Paradiſe of God, 
This 


{1s Heaven, which. while the Learned di- 
fputeahout,the Good only enjoy. ButIſhall _ 
hts, 

find.the, /Ether too. thin here to breath in 
long; and the Brightneſs of the Region flaſh- 
es too ; ſtrong, upon.,my' tender Senſe ; I ſhall 
therefore haften.to deſcend from the Mount of 
God, left I grgw giddy with ſpeculation, and 


loſe; thoſe Secrets' which I have learnt there, 


\ - 


the Cabala'of Felicity. 


And 


, 
= 
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And now, (Sir) I come to conſider your | 


Queſtion ( viz.) Wherein the greateſt Hap- 
pines attainable by Man in this Life does 
confiſt. Concerning which, there is as great 
variety of Opinions among. Philoſophers, - as 
there is among Geographers about the Seat of 
Paradiſe. The Learned Varro reckons ' up 
no leſs than 288 ſeveral Opinions about it, 
and yet notwithſtanding the namber of Wri- 
ters who have bequeath'd Volumes upon this 
Subje& to Poſterity, they ſeem to have been 
. 1 the dark in nothing more than in this, 
and ( excepting only a few Platonifts, who 
placed Man's greateſt End in the Contempla- 
tion of Trath ) they ſeem to have underta- 
ken nothing ſo »»happily, as when they eſ- 
ſay'd to write of Happineſs. Some meaſure 
their Happineſs by the high-tide of their 
Riches, as the Egyptians did the Fertility of 
the Year by the increaſe of the River © Nz/e. 
Others place it in the Pleaſures of Sence, others 
in/Honour -and Greatnefs:-' But theſe and the 
like were 'Men of the''common Herd, low 
groveling, Souls, that either #nderſtood not the 
Dignity of Humane "Nature, 'or elfe forgot 
that they were Men. But there' were others 
of a Diviner Genius and Sublimer Spirit; © 
 Queis meliore Into finxit precordia Titan. 
Who 
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Who had a more generous blood running in 
their Veins, which made them put a juſt value 
upon themſelves, and ſcorn to place: their - 


greateſt Happineſs in that which they ſhould 


bluſh to enjoy. - And thoſe were: the Stoigs 
and the Peripatetics,who both place the great- 
eſt Happineſs of this Life in the AQtions of - 
Vertue, with thisonly difference, that where- 
as the former are contented with Naked Ver- 
fue, the latter require ſome other Collateral 
things to the farther accompliſhment of Hap- 
pineſs, (uch as are Health and Strength of Bo- 


| dy, a Competent Lively-hood, and the like. 


And this Opinion has been ſubſcribed to 
by the hands of eminent Moraliſts in all Ages. 


| And as it is Venerable for its: Antiquity, ſo 


has it gain'd noſmall Authority from the Pen 
of a great Modern Writer (Deſcartes ) who 
reſolves the greateſt Happineſs of this Life in- 
to the right uſe of the W//, which confiſts 
in this, that a Man have a firm and conſtant 
purpoſe always to do. that which he ſhall 

Judge to. be beſt. Be 
Iconfeſs, the Praftice of Vertue is a very 
great inſtrumerit of Happineſs, and that there 
Is a great deal more true fatisfattion and ſolid 
content to be found in a conſtant courſe of 
well living, ' than in all the fok Careſles - 
the 


.P2-T- 


the moſt ſtudied Luxury, or the Voluptuouſ. 


neſs of a Seraglio. And thereforeT have often- 


times been exceedingly pleaſed in the readi 
of a certain Paſſage in that Divine Morali 
Hierocles, where he tells you, that the Vertu- 


ous Man lives much more pleaſantly than the - 


Vicious Man. For (ſays he) a# Pleaſure is 


the Companion of Aion, it has no Subſiftence | 


of its own, but accompanies #s in our doing 
Juch and ſuch things. Hence 'tis that the wor- 
fer Ations are accompanied with the meaner 
Pleaſures, So that the good Man does not on- 


ly excell the wicked Man in what is good, but. 


has alſo the aduantage of hime even in Pleaſure, 
for whoſe ſake alone he is: wicked. For he that 
chuſes Pleaſure” with Filthineſs, altho © for 4 
while he be 7 weve aud deliciouſly entertain'd, 
yet at laft through the Filtkineſs, annexed to his 
Enjoyment, he is brought to a painful Repen- 
tance. But now hethat prefers Vertue with all 


her Labours'.and Difficulties," though at firſt 


for want of uſe it ſits heavy npon him, yet by 
the rar, a of good reg rec the La- 
bepr,and at laſt enjoys pure and nnallay'd' Plea- 
fare with his Vertue. So that of neceſſity that 
Life is moſt unhappy; which is | moit- wicked, 
and that moſt pleaſant which is roft vertnows. 


Now 
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Naw this I readily ſubmit to as a' great 
truth, that the degrees of Happineſs vary 
according to the degrees of Vertue,and conſe- 
quently. that that Lite which is moſt Vertuous 
is moſt Happy, with reference. to. thoſe that 
are, Vicious or lels Vertuous, every degree of 
Vertue having a proportionate degree of 


| Happineſs. accompanying it, (which 1s-All, -I 


ſuppoſe, that excellent Author intends. ) But 


.I do not think the moſt Vertwoxs Life /@ the 


moſt Happy, but that it may become Happier, 
unleſs ſomething more þe comprehended in 
the Word (Vertue) then the 9roics, Peripatetics, 

andthe generality.of other Moraliſts under- 
ſtand: by it. For with them it ſignifies no -* 
more but only ſuch a firm 494 or -habitude 
of the Will to good, whereby. we are con- 
ſtantly diſpoſed, notwithſtanding the contra- 
ry tendency. of our Paſſions, to perform the 
neceffary Offices of Life. This they call Mo- 
ral os Civil Vettug, and although this brings . 
always Happineſs enough with it to make am- 
ple amends for all the-difficulties which at- 
tend the pragiſe of it: Yet I am not of Opi- 
mon: that. the greateſt Happineſs attainable by 
Man it this Life cofifiſts 1n it. But: there 15 
another and a highet Senſe of the. Word, 
which. fequently. occurs in the Rtbptaner | 

CALL an 
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\ and Platonic Writings, (viz.) Contemplation 
and the Uitive way of Religion. And: this 
they call Divine Vertue. 1 allow of the.di- 
ſtin&tion, but T would not-be thought to de- 
rive it fromthe Principle, as if Moral Vertue 
were acquired, and this infuſed (tor to ſpeak 


ingeniouſly, infuſed Vertue'ſeem'd ever to me 


as great a Paradox in Divinity, as Occult 
qualities in Philoſophy) but from the noble- 
neſs of the Object, the Obje& of the former 
being Moral good, and the Objett of thelat- 


ter God himſelf. .The former 1s a State of 


Proficiency, the latter of PerfeFion. . The 
former is a State of difficulty and contention; 
the latter of eaſe and ſerenity. The former 
is employ'd in maſtering the Paſhons, and 
regulating the aQions of common Lite, the 
latter in Divine Meditation and the Extaſjes. 
of Seraphic Love. He that has 'only the for- 
mer,is like Moſes with much difficulty 'climb- 
ing up to the Holy Mount, but he that'has 


the latter; is like thetame Perſon converſing - 
with God on the ſerene top of it, and ſhi- 


ning with the Rays of anticipated Glory. So 
that this latter ſuppoſes the acquiſttion' of 
the former, and conſequently has? all the 
Happineſs retaining to the other, beſides what” 
it adds of 'its own. This 1s the laſt Stage-of 


Humane 


Py 
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Humane Perfetion, the utmoſt round of the 
Ladder whereby: we aſcend to Heaven, one 
Step higher is Glory. - Here then will I build 
my Tabernacle, for it is good to be here. Here 
w1ll I ſet up my Pillar of Reſt, here will I fix, 
for why ſhould I travel on farther in purſuit 
of any greater Happineſs, ſince Man in this 
Stationis but a little lower than the Angels,one 
remove from Heaven, Here certainly. is the 
greateſt happineſs, as well as Perfection at-- 
tainable by Man in this State of imperfection. 


| For ſince that Happineſs which is abſolutely 


perfe&t and-compleat confifts in the clear and 
Intimate Vzſo and moſt ardent Love of God, 
hence we ought to take our Meaſures, and - 
conclude that to be the greateſt Happineſs at- 
tainable in this State, which 1s the greateſt 
participation of the other. And that can be 
nothing elſe bur the Unitive way of Religi- 
on, - which conſiſts of the Contemplation and 
Love of God. I ſhall ſay ſomething of each 
of theſe ſeverally, and ſomething of the U#z- 


| t7ve way of Religion, which 1s the reſult of 


both, and ſo ſhut up this Diſcourſe. 

By Contemplation 1n general ( &ue/x) we 
underſtand an application of the Underſtand- 
7ng to ſome truth. But here in this place we 


take the word in a more peculiar ſence, as it 


I _ fgmnifies 


(34) 


ſignifies an habitual, attentive, ſteddy applica- 


tion or converſion of the Spirit to, God and ' 
his Divine Perfe&Fions. Of this the Maſters. 


of Myſtic Theology commonly make fifteen 


Degrees. The firſt is Intuition of Truth, the . 


ſecond 15 a Retirement of all the Vigour and 
Strength of the Faculries into the innermoſt 
parts of the Soul, the third is Spiritual Silence, 
the fourth is Reſt, the fifth' is Union, the 
{ixth is the Hearing of the {t1]] Voice of God, 
the ſeventh is Spiritual Slumber, the eighth 
1s Ecſtacy, the ninth is Rapture, the tenth is 


, the Corporeal Appearance of Chrift and the 


Saints, the eleventh is the Imaginary Appea- 
rance .of the Same, the twelfth 1s the Intel- 
leCtual Viſion of God, the thirteenth 15s the 
Viſion of God in Obfcurity, the fourteenth 
is an admirable Manifeſtation of God, the 
fifteenth is a clear and intuitive Viſion of him, 
ſuch'as St. Auſtin and Tho. Aquinas attribute 


to St. Paul, when he was rapt up into the. 


third Heaven. Others of them reckon ſeven 
degrees only, (vis. ) Taſte, Defire, Satiety, 
Ebriety, Security, Tranquility, but the name 
of the ſeventh ( they fay) is known only to 
God. 

IF ſhall not ſtand to examine the Scale of 


this Divition, perhaps there may be a ry 
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of a Pythagoric Superſtition in the number. 
But-this I think I may affirm in general, that 
the Soul may be wound up to a moſt ftrange 
degree of Abſtra&ion by a ſilent and ſteddy 
Contemplation of God. Plato defines Conters- 
plation to. be Avas #, woes 1 $uy3s 2 
owjalQg-,:a Solution and a Separation of the 
Soul from the Body. And ſome of the ſeve- 
rer Platoniſts have been of Opinion, that 'ris 
poſſible for a Man by. mere zztertion of thought 
not only to withdraw the Soul from all-com- 
merce with the Senſes, but even really to ſc- 
parate it from the Body, to umtwiſt the Liga- 
ments. of his Frame, and by degrecs to reſolve 
himſc)f into the State. of the Dead. And thus 
the Jews expreſs the manner of the Death of 
Mofes, calling it Oſculun Oris Dei, the Kiſs 
of God's Mouth. That 1s, that he breath'd 
out his Soul by the mere Strength and Ener- 
gy of Contemplation, and expired in the Em- 
braces of his Maker. A Happy way of Dy- 
ing! How ambitious ſhould I be of ſuch a 


conveyance, were it practicable? How paſlli- 


ondtely ſhould I joyn with the Church 1n the 
Canticles ? @1Ayon'Tw jp 277 DINupdlTew MU 
16- ard, Let him Kiſs me with-the Kijjes of 
his Mouth, Cant. 1 Ver. 2. 
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But however this be determin'd, certain 1t 
1s, that there are exceeding great Meaſures of 
AbſtrafFion 1n Contemplation, fo great, that 
ſometimes whether a Man be in the Body or 
our of the Body, he himſelf can hardly tell. 
And conſequently the Soul in theſe Preludz- 
z1115 of Death, theſe Neighbourhoods of Sepa- 
ration, muſt needs have brighter glimpſes, and 
more Beatifick Ideas of God, than in a ſtate 
void of theſe Elevations, and conſequently 
muſt love him with greater Ardency. Which 
is the next thing I am to conſider. - 

The love of God 1n general may be confi- 
{idered either as it 1s purely iztel/eFnal,: or as 
it is a Paſſzon., The firſt 1s, when the Soul, 
upon an apprehenſion of God as a good, dele- 
table, and agreeable Object, joyns her ſelf 


to him by - the Will. The latter is, when | 


the motion of the Will is accompany'd with 
a- ſenſible Commotion of. the Sprrits, and an 
eſtuation of the Blood. Some T1 know are 
of Opinion, that 'tis not poſhtble for a man 
to be affe&ed with” this ſenſitive Love of 
God, which is a Paſſzon, becauſe there 1s 
nothing in God which falls under our ima- 
gination, and conſequently { the imagination 
being the only Medium of conveyance ) it 
cannot be propagated from the Iatcllectual 


part , 
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part” to: the Senſitive. Whereupon they at- 
firm, that none are capable of this ſenſitive 
paſſionate Love of God but Chriſtians, who 
enjoy the Myſtery of the Incarnation, where- 
by they know God has. condeſcended: fo far 
as to. cloath himſelf with Fleſh, and to be- 
come like one of us. |. But is not all the 
Sophiſtry of the cold. Logicians that ſhall 
work me out of the belief of what I feel and 
know, and rob me of the (weeteſt entertain- 
ment of my Life, 'the Paſſzozate Love of God. 
Whatever ſome Men pretend, who are Stran- 
gers to all the affectionate heats of Religion, 
and therefore make their Philoſophy a Plea 
for their indevotion, and extinguiſh all Holy 


 Ardours with a Sy/ogiſme 5 yet I am firmly 


perſtaded, 'that our love of God may be not 
only paſſionate, bur even Worderfully fo, and 
exceeding the; Love of Women, "Tis an Expe- 


 rimental and therefore undeniable Truth, that 


Paſſion 1s a great Inſtrument .of Devetioz,and 
accordingly .we find, that Men of the moſt 
warm and ,pathetick Tempers and Amorous 
Complexions ( Provided they have but Con- 
{1deration enough withall to fix upon the 
right Obje& ) prove the greateſt Votaries. in 
Religion, And upon this account it is, that _ 


to heighten, our Love of God in our Religi- 
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ous Addreſſes,we endeavour to excite our Paſ- 


fions by Muffc, which would be to as little 


purpoſe as the Fanatic thinks *tis, if there 
_ were not ſuch a thing as the Paſſzonate Love 

of God, - But then as to the Objeion,T Ar- 

ſwer with rhe excellent Deſcartes, that although 
; In God who is the ObjeF of our Love, we 
can 79:4gize nothing, yet we can imagine that 
our Love, which -conſiſts in this; that we 
would unite our ſetves to the Objet# beloved, 
and conſider our ſelves as t were a part of it. 
And the ſole Idea of this very Conjandion 
15 enough to ſtir up a heat about the Heart, 
and fo kindle a very vehement Paſſron. To 
which I add, that although the Beauty or 
Amizhleneſs of God be not the'fame' with 
that which we fee in Corporeal Berngs, and 
conſequently cannot dire#ly fall within the 
Spheres of the imagination, yet it 1s fomething 


Analogens to it, and that very Analogy is 


enough to excite a Paſſron. And'this I think 
ſufficient ro warrant my general diviſion of 
the' Love of God into 1ntelleFual and Serſt- 

tive, | 
But there is a more peculiar Acceptation of 
the Love of God proper to this place. And 
it is that which we call Seraphic. By which 
I underſtand in ſhort, that Loveof God which 
| 'O 
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15: the effeF of an intenſe Contemplation of 
him. This differs not from the other in kind. 
but only 1n degree, and that it does exceed- 
ingly, 1n as much as the thoughtful Corter- 
plative Man ( as I hinted before) has clearer 
Perceptions and. livelier Impreſſions of the Di- 
vine Beauty, the lovely Attributes and Per- 


. feFion of God, than he whoſe Soul is more 


deeply ſet in the Fl, and lies groveling m 
the bottom of the Dungeor. | 

That the nature of this Seraphic Love 
may be the better underſtood , I ſhall 
conſider how many | degrees there may be 
in the Love of God. And I think the 
Computation of. Bellarmir, lib. 2. de mona- 


' chis, cap. 2.1s accurate enough. He makes 


four. The firſt is to /ove God proportiona- 
bly to his Lovelineſs, that is, with an 2»fi- 
zite Love; and this degree 1s peculiar to God 
himſelf. The ſecond 1s to Love him, not 
proportionably to his Lovelizeſs, but to the 
utmoſt Capacity of 'a Creature, and this de- 
gree 1s peculiar to Saints and Angels in Hea- 
ver, The third 1s to love him not propor- 
tionably to his Lovelizeſs, nor to the utmoſt 
capacity of a Creature, abſolutely confiderd, 
bar.to the utmoſt capacity of a Mortal Crea- 

: I 4 h ture 
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tare 10 this Life: And this (he ſays) 1s pro- 
per to the Religious. The fourth is to love 
him not proportionably to his Lovelizeſs, nor 
to the utmoſt capacity of a Creatare, conli- 
derd either abſolutely or with reſpe& to this 
Life, but only ſo as to. love nothing equally 
with him or above him. That 1s, not to do... 
any thing contrary to the Divine Love. And 
this 1s abſolute indiſpenſable duty, leſs than 
which will not qualify us for the enjoyment 
of God hereafter. 

Now. this Seraphic Love which we here 
diſcourſe of'is in the third degree: When a 
Man, after many degrees of Abſtraion from . 
- the Animal Life, many a profound and ſted- 
dy Meditation upon the Excellencies of God, 
ſees ſucha vaſt Ocean of Beauty and Perfeior: 
in him,that he loves him to the utmoſt ſtretch 


of his Power 3 When be ſits under his ſhadow | . 


with great delight, and his fruit is ſweet to his 
Taſt. Cant. 2. 3. When he Conſecrates and 

Devotes himſelf wholly to him, and has no |} 
Paſſion for Inferiour ObjeFs, When he 1s ra- 
 viſhzd with the delights of his Service, and 
breaths out ſome of his Soul to him in every 
Prayer. When he is delighted with Anthems 
of Praiſe and Adoration more than with 
Marrow 
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Merrow and Fatneſs, and Feaſts upon Alle- 


{niah. When he melts in a Calenture of De- 
votion, and his Soul. breaketh out with fervent 


Defre. Pal. 119. - When the one thing he 


delights in is to converſe with God in the 
Beauty of Holineſs, and the one thing he 4e- 
fires to ſee him as he is in Heaven. This 1s 
Seraphic Love, and this with Contemplation 
makes up that which the Myſtic Divines ſtile 
the Onitive way of Religion: It 1s called fo 
becauſe it Unites us to God in the-moſt ex- 
cellent manner that we are capable of 1n this 
Life. By Union here I do not-underftand 
that which is /ocal or preſential, becauſe I 
confider God as Omnipreſent. Neither do I 
mean a Union of Grace (' as they call it ) 


whereby we are recozciled to God, or 'a Uni- . 


on of Charity, whereof it 1s ſaid, he that dwel- 


. teth in love, dwelleth in God and God in him. 


Jo. 4, 16. The firſt of theſe being as com- 
mon 'to the inanimate things as to the moſt 
Extaſi'd Soul upon Earth. And the two laſt 
being common to all good men, who indeed 
love God, - but yet want the excePency of 
Contemplation and the Myſtic Union. The 
Union then which I here ſpeak of, is that 


which -is between the Faculty and the Ob- 


jed#. 
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je#. Which conſiſts in ſome Habitude 


or Operation of one toward the other. 


The Faculties here are the Underſtanding and 


Will, the Obje® God, and the Operations 
Contemplation and Love. The reſult of which 
two 15 the Myſtic Union. Which, according 
to bis complex Notion of it that I have 

here delivered, is thus moſt admi- 
The great  rably repreſented by the excellent 
page 5. * Biſhop Taylour. It is (lays he ) 4 

Prayer of quietneſs and ſilence, and 
a Meditation extraordinary, a Diſcourſe with- 


out variety, a Viſion and Intuition of Divine 
Excellencies, an immediate entry into ani Orb + 


of light, and a reſolution of all our F aculties 
znto Sweetneſs, AﬀeGions, and Starings ; 5 
the Divine Beauty. And is carried on to Ex- 
taſies, Raptures, Suſpenſions, Elevations, Ab- 
ſtraTions and þ Ate Mw beatifical. | 
I make no doubt but that many an ho- 
neſt Pious Soul arrives to: the heavenly Ca- 
aan, Who 1s not fed with this Manna in 
the Wilderneſs. But though every one muſt 
not expet' theſe Aztepaſts of Felicity that is 
vertuous, yet none elſe muſt, Paradiſe was 
never open but to a State of Innocence, But 
neither 1s. that enough. No, this own of 
; God's 
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God's Preſence is fenced not: oaly from the 
profane, but alſo from the moderately vertu> 
ous. 'Tis the Praviledge of Angelical -Dife 
poſitions, and the 'Reward of eminent Picty 
and an excellent [Religion, to-be admitted 
to theſe Divine Repaſts, theſe Feaſts of 
love. And here I place the greateſt Happi- 


neſs attainable by Man 1n this Life, as bein 


the neareſt Approach to the State of the Bleſ- 
ſed above, the outer Court of Heaven. 

-- Theſe ( Sir )-are my thoughts concern- 
ing Happineſs. I might have ſþu- them out 
into a greater -length, but I think a litthe 
Plot-of ground thick-ſown is better than a 
great Field which for the moſt. part of it lies 
Fallow. I have endeavour'd- to deliver my 
'Notions' with as. much Perſpicuity and in as 
good Method as I could, and ſo to anſwer 
all the ends of Copiouſneſs, with the advan- 
tage of a ſhorter Cut. IfT appear ſingular 
in any of'my Notions, 'tis not out of an in- 
duſtrious affe&ation of Novelty, but becauſe 
an the compoſing of this diſcourſe ( the Me- 


.ditation of k few broken hours in a Garden ) 


I conſulted more my own experimental No- 
tices of things and private Refle&iozs than the 
Writings of others. So that-if ſometimes I 


happen 
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happen to be in the Road; and ſomeriines in 


2 way by my ſelf, *tis 'no' wonder. ' I affe& 
_ neither the one nor the other, - but 'write 
as T think. Which as I do'/at other times; 
| [= _ eſpecially when 'T ſubſcribe my 

: | BETS —- 


SIR, 


Yours moſt affeQtionately, 


AlL-Souls Colledge 
Apr. 18. 1683. : 


Y? 
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A Letter of Reſolution concern- 
ing ſome Paſſages in the ſore- 
going T reatiſe, to the ſame Fer- 


_ ſon. 


SIR, 


| E 12 H E kind Entertainment -which you 


gave my Idea of Happineſs, does not 
only 7nconrage, but oblige me to endeavour 
the fſatisfaftion of that Scruple, which the 
Perufal of it has occafjon'd. ] cannot but 
highly commend your ſearching Curioſity, in 
deſiring farther ſatisfaftion concerning a mat- 
ter of ſo ſublime and excellent a Nature (for 
the Tree of Paradiſe'is good for food, pleaſant 
to the Eye, and a Tree to be deſired to make 
one wiſe ) tho you . muſt give me leave to 
wonder that you wonld not 7quire at a bet- 
ter Oracle. But ſince you are pleas'd to be 
of the Opinion, that few have made this 
Subject fo familiar to their Meditation as 


I have, I cannot with any pretence decline 
_ your Requeſt, tho perhaps by wy perform- 


ing 
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ing it T ſhall work you into a contrary per- 
ſuaſion. ; rn ERITY 
-<Sir,- You fay\ you ſhould like my Notron 
concerning. the: reality 'of that which 1s nſual- 
ly calfd" Imaginary Happineſs, that -is, ( as 
you well '&xp'min both: your own'and my 
meaning ) that although the Obje# may be 
an Imaginary Good, yet the Happinefs which 
conſiſts in the Fruition of that Obje&, will 
not be Imaginary too, but real, and conſe- 
uently, that 'tis impoſſible for a man to 
| Frum to himſelf to. be happy, - and not to be 


really ſo, all Happineſs conſiſting in Opimior. 


This Notion, you ſay, you ſhould like rarel 

well, could you free your felf from one dit- 
ficulty which it engages you upon 3 (v7z.) 
That hereafter, in the ftate of Glory, cither 
one Saint. ſhall think himſelf as happy as an- 
other, or not 3 if not, this muſt needs occafi- 


on Envy or Diſcontent, but if one ſball think 


himſelf as happy as another, then, accord- 
ing to my Hypotheſis, that Opinion is the 
Meaſure of Happineſs, twill follow that he 
will really be fo ; and this. brings in Equality 
of Happinefs, which you look upon '( and 
I think juſtly too ) as another abſurdity. 

I confeſs, Sir, this Argument. 1s pretty 
ſubtle and furprizing, but I conceive the 
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Knots of it may be untied by this Anſwer. 
Firſt, 1t may be. juſtly: queſtion'd, whether 
the firſt part of your Dilemma be neceflarily 
attended with the appendant abſurdity. 
'Tis true indeed, not to think ones ſelf as. hap- 
Py as another, is the Spring of Envy or Diſ- 
content among Men in this World, but whe- 
ther this be the genniz and conſtant effect of 
that Conſideration, or whether it-ought not 
rather to be aſcribed to the preſent Infirmi- 
ties and Imperfefions of Human Nature, 
may admit Diſpute. But 1n caſe this abfar- 
dity does inſeparably cleave to the firſt part, 
then I betake my ſelf to the latter, and af- 
firm,that in Heaven one Saint ſhall think hun- 
folf as happy as another. Then, according 
to my-own \Notion ( ſay you) it will fol- 
low that he z« rea/y fo. No, I deny the con- 
ſequence, the invalidity of which will plain- 
ly appear. by diſtinguiſhing the ambiguity 
of the Phraſe. For this Expreſſion, Ore Saint 
thinks himſelf as happy as another, may be 
taken in a double ſenſe, either that he thinks 
himſelf as happy as he himſelf thinks that o- 
ther, 'or that he thinks himſelf as happy as 
that other thinks himſelf. I grant, ſhould 
one Saint think himſelf as happy as another 
'1n this latter ſenſe of the Phraſe, he would, 

ACCOr- 
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according to my Hypotheſis, really be ſo; fo 


that this would-bring in «quality. And there- 
fore in this Senſe I deny the Propoſition, and 
that without the leaſt danger of ſplitting up- 
on the firſt abſurdity. . But for -the [former 
Senſe, that has no ſuch leveling quality, for 


to fay that I think my ſ&lf as happy as I think 


another, amounts to no 1jnore than this, that 
in my apprehenſion another does not exceed 
me in Happineſs: But tho. he does not in »-y 
apprehenſion, yet he may- 10 reality, for tho 


my Opinion gives meaſures to my own Hap- 


pinelſs,yet it does not to another Mans. So that 
one Saint may be ſaid to think himſelf as hap- 
Py as another in the former ſenſe, without 
equalling the Happineſs of the Bleſſed, tho, I 


confeſs, I ſbould much rather adhere to the - 


contrary propoſition, ( viz. ) that ove ſhall 
not think himſelf as happy as another, 1a caſe 
ſuch an Opinion be not neceſſarily. attended 
with Emvy or Diſcontent. Becauſe it ſeems 
unreaſonable to make them ignorant -of the 


degrees of one anothers Bliſs, unleſs that ig- 


' Norance be neceflarily required to prevent the 


alledg'd abſurdities. But I determin nothing -- 


in this point, my buſineſs was only to break 
the force of your Dilemma, and to ſhew that 
my Notion does not involve you in the dif- 


ficulty *Þ" 


\ 
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ficulty ſuppoſed. This, Sir, is all that I think 
neceſſary to ſay to.a Perſon of - your appre- 
herifion,and therefore I end'thbſe nice Specu- 
lations: with this profitable. refleQion, - that 
altho the Notion of Happineſs be iztricate and 
obſcare, yer the . means of attaining it are 
plain, and: therefore 'twould be moſt adviſa- 
ble both for you and me chiefly to apply our 
ſelves to the /atter here, and we ſhall under- 
pane the former with the beſt fort of Rnow- 
edge, that of Experience, hereafter. | 


- 5 ll 
| Another Letter to the ſame Perſon, 


rg the true Notion 0 
Platos Ideas, and of Platoni 
--8:B, 


EreInotas well acquainted with your 

Y fingular modeſty, as I am with your iz- 
telleFual accompliſhments, I ſhould readily 
conclude, that your direfting your inquiries 
to 2 proceeded not fo much from a Curio- 
fity to izxprove your own Knowledge, as to 
fry mine. But whenl conſider that you are ig- 
norant of nothing ſo much as of your own 
Worth and Abilities,l beginto think it poſſible 
that you may propoſe theſe Zeſtions even to 
me out of adeſire to be informd. Which way 
ſoever itis, Iacknowledge my ſclf to be obliged 
toyou foraffording mean opportunity of ſer- 
ving. you, eſpecially ing ſuch an Inſtance, 
where.I cannot gratify your Requeſt. with- 
out humouring my own Genizs at the ſame 


time, For indeed to my apprehenfion, there 


-'Jcryd. . 


Cr ] 


is not a finer or more: Sublime piece of Spe-- 


culation in all Plats: Ph:loſophy,; than that - 
of his [eas and that of his Love; tho -xt has 
undergon the ſame - hatd:Fate with-many: os . 
ther excellent Theories, firſt,” to be either ig- 
nerantly . miſunderſtood, or malitionſly miſre- 
preſented, and then' popslafly vitlfy'dand de- 


To do right therefore 'to the name of -this 
great Man, as well. as to. ſatisfy your De- 


|mands, I ſhall firſt propoſe the general miſtake, 


and thenireFzf it, firſt preſent you with the ſup- 
por d Opinion of Plats, |and/ they with the 
true and gettuin one; \'F begingwith: his 1deas, 
by which: 'tis taken; for an; bythe gere- 
rality of Writers, ſpecially thoſe of the Pe- 
ripatetic Order, that he underſtood: wr;iver/al 
Natures . or: abftratt Eſſences :ſabſiſting/cter- 
nally. by themſelves; Separate: both from the 
mind of God and all:\ingular Beings;;:accord- 
ing to which, as ſo taany: petferns, all Singu- - 
lars-are formd. As for inſtance, that a Bull, 
not this'or that z# particular, but a wriver/al_ 
Bull; or/a Bull-in general, ſhould exiſt by it 
ſelf eternally, according to which all parti- - 


-|cular Bully were made: : Sir, I ſuppoſe you 
ean' hardly forbear filing at the-odneſs of 


the Conceirt,. but as oy as you 
gf © : 2 


may 
think 


/ 
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think it, 'tis ſaid to be maintained by no lefs 
a" Mani than Plato,. and has been thought of 
_ that womient too, that Maltitudes of great 
Men : have fet themſelves very ſeriouſly to 
confate it- as a dangerous Hereſy, and-have 
oppoſed it with as much zeal as ever St. Auſtire 


_ did the Merichees or the Pelagians. 


But now, that this Opinion was not only 
forits Abſurdity andContradiQiouſneſsunwor- 
thy of the' contemplative and refin'd Spirit 
of Plato; but was alſo apparently none of his, 
I dare ſay any-capable Perſon will be con- 
vincd that ſhall heedfully and impartially ex- 
- antin and compart the Works of Plato; And 
this Ariſtotle himſelf muſt needs have: known 
(he having been his. conſtant Auditour ' for 
twenty years together ) but only:he wanted a 
' Shadow to- fight with,” and.{o father d this 
monſtrous Opinion upon his' Maſter.” -- And 
of this difingenuity of Ariſtotle; together with 


other abuſes, Plato himfelf complain'd, while 


alive,irt theſe words 3 'Ae ggori\s ule omend- 
wry 44: Rxmepe To! mad ee Wu err Thu p- 
ex, 2s 1s recorded by Laertivs inthe Life 
of Ariſtotle. We ellen} f 
And now, that the groſineſs of this Abuſe 


may the more fully-appear, I will in the next» 


place preſent you with another Senſe: of P/a-. 
| x | tos 
'& 


] Timey,where, of ſet purpoſe, he deſe 
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fo's Ideas, and fach as by a more than ordi- 
nary. acquaintance with his Works, I know 


to be the trxe and genniz one. Know then 


that Plate conſidering the! World as an effet 


of an intel/eFnal Agent, and thar in the On 
rations of all other Artificers or rational Effi- 
cients there muſt be ſome form in the Mind 
of the Artificer preſyppoſed to the Work (for 
otherwiſe what difference will there be be- 
tween a fortuitous effe& and an intended one, 
and how comes the effe& to be of this Species 
rather than another? ) thought it neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe dui epgdtiyudle, Eternal Forms, 
Models or Patterns, of all the Species of be- 
ing in Nature exiſting in the Mind of God. 
And theſe he calls Ideas.-- I fay exiſting in 
the Mind of God, for there is not the leaſt 
Intimation in all Plato's Works of any ſuch 
Ideas exiſting ſeparately from the Divine in- 
tellect, nor ok the great Maſters of Platonic 


| Philoſophy, Plotinus, Porphyrive, Procles, or 
"| any other that I know of make mention of 


any ſuch SpeFres and Ghoſts of Entity. No, 
this Monſter was hatched in Ariftotles Brain, 


and I believe did never enter Plato's Head fo 


much as in a Dream. For he is not only fi- 
lent about it, but does in ſeveral places ex-. 
preſly aſſert the contrary 3 Particularly in = 
Toes th 

K 3 Origin 
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Origin of the World, he fays that God made 
the World according to that Pattern or Idea 
which. he had in his Mind. The fame you 
will find more amply. confirm'd in his Hzp- 
14s ,. his Parmenides , and his fizth Book 
of Repub. and many other places. And theſe 
Ideas he calls mt pore worn, the firft Intelli- 
gibles,, and + ory wires, the Meaſures of 
the things that are, implying, that as all things 
were form'd according totheſe;ſpecifical Plat- 
forms; ſotheir truthmuſtbe meaſur'd from their 


Conformity+to them; ' And in this Senſe muſt | 


be taken that Common, Axiom of the Schools, 
that the Truth of a thing 3s its Conformity with 
the Divine Intel, for 1tis in no: other Senſe 
Intelligible, asyou will diſcern in theProceſs. 
: But:now, leſt you ſhould :jmagine, - that 
this. Platonic Hypotheſis. of. Ideas exiſting in 


the Divine Mind ſhould ill comport with the | 


Simplicity of: God, : or. claſh with that ap- 
proved. Dottrin of the Schools,: N7hil | eſt i: 
Deo quod non ſit dews,' (which is another ca- 
vil F the Antiplatoniiis) you are: to under- 
ſtand: that Plato by- bis Ideas does not: mean 
any. real Eſſence diiiin@ from the Divine Ef- 
fence, - but only -the; Divine. Eſſence: it fclf 
*. with this Conngtetion,:.-as:it is variouſly imi- 
table or partzcipable. by: created Beings, and 
conſequently; according to the multifarionſ: 


"meſh 
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uf of this imitability, ſo are the poſſibilities 
of Being. Which 1s as. fine a Notion as 
was ever. framed by the Mind of Man, and 
that it is his, you will find, if you con- 
fult his Parmenides. And this will ferve to 
help us out. with another difficulty, for 
whereas Plato makes his Divine Ideas not on- 
ly the [exemplary cauſes of things, but alſo 
(which, is a conſequent to he a) the 
meaſure of their Truth, this may ſeem to fall 
in with their Opinion who make all 7rzth 
dependent upon the Speculative underſtand- 
ing of God, that is, that God does not un- 
derſtand a thing ſo becauſe it is ſo in its own 
Nature, but that a thing is therefore ſo- be- 
cauſe God is pleas dio tounderſiand it. Which 
1s an Opimon full of miſchief and abſurdity, 
as you may ſee compendiouſly, and yet evi- 


 dently demonſtrated, in Dr. Rui#'s lntle Di/- 


cone of Truth. Now for the clearing this 
Difficulty, 'tis to be obſerved, that the Eſſence 
of God, according to Plato,is diſtinguiſhed into 
vas vore 5 and v85 voyzes, the Connterpart where- 
of in Engliſh is Conceptive and Exhibitive, 


By the Mind of God Exbibitive is meant the - 


Eſſence : of -God as thus or thus imitable or 
participable by any . Creature, and: this is the 
ſame with an Idea... By the Mind of God 
Conceptive is' meant a reflex a& of God's Un- 
donates o wad” © 


| -- TQeN 
derſtanding upon his own Eſſence as exhjbi- 
tive, or as thus and thus imitable. -- Now if 
you conſider the Divine Underſtanding as 
Conceptive or Speculative, it does not make 
Its Obje& but ſuppoſe it, (as all Speculatrve 
Underſtanding does) neither is ' the Truth 
of the Obje& to be meaſured from its Contor- 
mity with that, but the Truth of that from 
its Conformity with its Obje&. ' But if you 
conlider the Divine Underſtanding as Exhi- 
bitive, then its Truth 'does not depend upon 
its Conformity with the Nature of things, 
bur on the contrary, the Truth of the Na. 
ture of things depends upon its' Conformity 
with it. For the Divine Effence'is not thus 
or thus imitable, becauſe fuch and ſuch things 
are in being, but ſuch and ſuch things are 1h 
being, becauſe the Divine Eflence 1s thus and 
thus 1mitable, for had not the Divine Eſſence 
been thits imitable, 'fuch and” ſuch 'Beings 
would not have been poſſeble. And thus 15 
Plato to be underſtood when he founds the 
Truth of things upon their Conformity with 
the Divine Ideas, and thus muſt the Schools 
mean too by that foremention'd Axiom con- 
cerning Tranſcendental Truth. if they will ſpeak 
Senſe, as I noted above. | + ih od 
" And now, Sir, from Plato's Ideas'thus amj- 
ably ſet forth, the Tranſition methinks is very 
bs IBID any mi fl "" natural 
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SIDY to Love. And concernin this I fhall 


| account in the ſame Method, firſt, by Sew'y 


ing out the popular Mifapprehenfions about 
it, and then by exhibiting a trie Notion of | 
it. Platonick Love is a thing in every bodies 
Mouth, ' but I find ſcarce 'any that think. or 
ſpeak accurately of it. The miſtakes which 


 T obſerve are chiefly theſe. Some of the'gro(- 


ſer Underſtanders fappa that Plato by his 
Love meant v4Segx;u, the Love of Males, but 
the Occafion' of this Conceit was from a paſ- 
fage in his Convivinm,where he brings in A- 
rphe es ſpeaking favourably that way. But 
ſhall from hence conclude Plato a pro- 
flitnte to that vile Paſſion, may as well con- 
clude a Dramatic Poet'to be an mus or a 
Whore-maſter, becauſe he repreſents thoſe of 
that Charader. But that Divine Plato inten- 
ded nothing leſs than to countenance any 
fuch thing, is evident from 'the whole ſcope 
and purport of that Dialogue, and from other 
Places where heexpreſly condemns it, and re- 
jeRs it with great abhorrence; particularly 
m the firſt of on de legibus, where he calls It 
, vow 70 prince, an unnatural attempt. 
þ Fe eh Platonic Love underſtand theLove 


_ of Soulr, and 'this indeed has ſomething 'of 


ruth 


5: C58]! 
tr in it, only it is much too narrow and 
_ Particular... 

Others take Plutonic Love to-be a deſire of 
imprinting any Soy: whether moral or 
intelleQual..in, the Minds of beautiful y young 
men by Jaſtrufion, and fo likewiſe of enjoy- | 

ing your own. Perfeftions reflefted from the 
_ Mind of another, mix'd with and recommen- 
ded by. the Beauty of the. Body.. Accarding 

to the uſual ſaying,” Gratior e Pulchro,. Se 
And thus Socrates was ſaid to. love his beau- 
* tiful Pupils Phedrus and$lcibiades. Others 
meaſure the Nature of Plafexic. Love,not from 
the Obje# ( to which they ſuppoſe it indifle- 
rent ) but from the manner of the AGF. And 
according 'to theſe, 'that-man is faid to, love 
 Platonically,that does Caſſo deleFamine aware, 
lave at a diſtance, that never defigns/ a cloſe 
fruition-of the Qbjet what ever it be, whe- 
ther Senſual or Iacclleftual, but chooſes to 
dwell in the; Suburbs,” pleafing, bimſelf., with 
remote Proſpedts, and makes a Miftriſs of his 
own Deſire. And this is-the receiv'd Notion, 
and that which People generally mean when 

they talk of Pl4onic Love, -But thi ms 
far enough from the. right, fos tho Plot | 
have does not aim at the fruition of ſenſual 
Objeds, yetit deſigns the fruition of its own 
: Obs much as any other Love does. on | 
- there- 
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therefore which diſtinguiſhes Platonick love,- 


4 


1s not the ##anner of the a@ above-mention'd, 


but the peculiarity of the ObjeZ. And what 
that is muſt be collefted from the Deſign of 
Plato in that 'Dialogue, where he treats pur- 
poſely of it, his Conwvivinm:” Which is brief- 
ly to ſhew the manner of the Souls aſcent to 


God by love. For Plato makes' the Happi: 


neſs of Man to conſiſt in the Contemplation 
and Love of God, 'whom he calls the [dea of 
Beauty: But now becaule this [dex of Beauty. 
C God ) is of too ſublime and refined excel- 
lency to be immediately faſtned upon by our 
Love, he'recommends to us uiYol©. ard, 
a Method of Aſcent, which is from loving the 
Beauty we (ce in Bodies,to paſs on tothe Love 
of the Beanty of the Soul, from the Beauty 
of the Soul to the Beauty of Vertae, and laſt- 


ly from the Beauty of Vertue, Z3; 75 a7\v m- 


AcyG- T8 X98 duTo 70 dye Nv 70 iego! x 
£700, to the immienſe ' Oceax' of Beauty, &c: 
For fo have I obſervd a tender Infants Eye 
not enduring to gaze direQaly upon. the too 
powerful Excellence of the Meridzen Sun, 
chuſe to” entertajn_ it ſelf with the abate- 


. ments of corre&ed and reflefted Light, and 


take up with the feebler refreſhments of leſſer 
Beauties for a while, till at length the facul- 


1:60. 
ty grows more confirm'd, and dares encoun- 
ter the Sun in his Strength. And theſe are 
the Steps of the SenFnary. So that Platonic 
Love is the Love of Beauty abſtracted from 
all ſenſual Applications, and defire of corpo- 
. ralcontra@.as4t leads us ap tothe Love of the 
firſt original Beauty, God; or more plainly 


' thus, The Aſcent of the Soul-to the Love of 


the Divine Beauty, by-the Love of abſtraFed 
_ Beauty in- Bodjes. This Love of abſtracted 
Beauty in Bodies he calls "zpos 'oupgdG-, 
Celeſtial Love, 1n oppoſition to that which he 


calls {nYug-, which is the ſame yith that. 
Paſſion -commonly fignifi'd by the name of 


Love, (visz.) a defire of corporal contaq 
arifing from the fight of Beauty. This laſt 
indeed is a very vile, brutiſh, unmanly af- 
fRion, and fuch as conſidering the 'vileneſs 


of our Bodies, one would think a man could / 


never be charm'd into without the Magic of 
a Love-potion. But the former is an Angeli- 
cal .Aﬀe&ion, for, certainly Beauty 1s a Di- 
yine thing 3\ It is ( as the Platonic Author 
lays of Wiſdom ) the pure Influence flowing 
from the Glory of the Almighty,and the Bright- 
neſ5 of the Everlaſting Light: or in Plato's own 
Words, A Ray of God. And therefore the 
Love of abſtrat Beauty muſt needs be a very 


oe 
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jranene and divine AﬀeQion. Sir, I could 
more large in my account, but I conſider 
what 'tis I write: and to whore, and there- 
fore I think it bigh' time toremit you'to your 
own Thoughts, ſome of which I hope will. 
be, that 1 am in a%very eminent degree of 
Friendſhip, | "235A 7 


Yours 
From thy Study in 


= 7. Norrs. 


Advirtiſement of the Authontr 


HEREAS. it has been given out by ſeve- 
' ral, and'is by many ſtill believed; thar a 
certain Book intituled Hec Er Hic, was written by 
me. Ido here, publickly dilown it- Apd to thoſe 
that will not take my word for it, I have this 0n- 
ly farther to ſay, that if they are to/erable Judges 
of Senſe, or have any thing of rcafte in diſtinguiſh- 
ing Stiles, they will find upon Compatiſen, that - 
there is not a Line in that Book like any Compoſi- 
rion of > mine. Bur if not, their good Opinioti 
will be over-bought at the Expence of a Poſtſcripr. 


ERRAT A: 


Age 29. for decipere read deſipere. Pag, 30. for quantum read 
2 quantam. Pag, 31. for quot read Pag, 32. for janique 

read jamque, A for Corde read F &. Pag: 45+ for learn'd 
. read learn't. Pap. 46, for learw'd read learnt, - 


Books ſet forth by the Author of theſe Poems _ - 4 
and Diſcourſes. viz. 


1K, FFIGIES Amoris, or the Pi- 
, Eureof Love unveil'd, in En- 

gliſh, twelves. | 

2. A Meditation of Life and Death, 
out of the learned Euſebius, in Engliſh, 
oRavo. | | 

3- Hlierocles upon the Golden Ver- 
ſes of the Pythagoreans, in Engliſh,oQta- 
VO. 

4. A Trad againſt the abſolute De- 
cree of Reprobation, Latin, oQayo. 


